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ea early futhers, it comprises very much which is 
a . . . 
iress ; One of the most pressing needs of The So-| not directly applicable to the wants of the 
erty, ciety of Friends at this time, is a distinct-| present generation. Not that the true spirit of 


ive Literature, adapted to the age in which 
, we live ; and it is quite refreshing to perceive 
by some recent communications in the Intelli- 





% gencer, that a few at least of our members 
Pa. are becoming awake to this important truth. 
ia In by-gone days, as has been already re- 
aii marked by another correspondent, when the So- 
& 19 ciety was new and almost without resources, and 
jurers when the cost of publication was far greater 
iends’ than now, very many books were printed and 
- tf distributed for the purpose of disseminating as 
om widely as possible the life-giving truths which 
S,No. | had been revealed to man anew, after long 
nyt years of obscuration beneath the dead forms 
: good and man-made creeds of a corrupt church. 

But during the present century there has 
riends’ really been so little written in furtherance of 
—ly. Friends’ views and testimonies, that the So- 

ciety can scarcely be said to possess more than 
SSION the merest apology for a modern Literature ; 
_Seede, and in this it is probably withoyt a parallel in 
~ — any religious denomination of equal standing 
ti throughout Christendom. 

It is not mtended to disparage the ancient 
‘Aphis. literature of the Society. That, in its day 
and generation, was productive of much good ; 
er, WY. but its mission has in a great measure been 
julpimore long since fulfilled. 


our religion is lacking, but that it is clothed in 
forms so antique, 2nd mingled with so much 
which belongs alone to the past, as to be fully 
appreciable only to the maturer minds of the 
present. 

Of the controversial writings, it may be 
said that much of the matter they contain has 
become obsolete ; since many of the subjects of 
which they treat have now lost their importance,. 
on account of the present proximity of the 
religious world in its onward march to the 
standard of truth set up by the pioneers of our 
Society. By some, this may be deemed an un- 
authorized assertion. But if those who doubt 
its correctness, will, with unbiassed minds, 
take a retrospective view of the world’s his- 
tory, back to the days when George Fox, with 
a power given him from on high, burst asunder 
the shackles which a selfish, bigoted and super- 
stitious priesthood would fasten upon him, and 
proclaimed himself a free-born disciple ‘ of the 
meek and lowly Jesus,” acknowledging alle- 
giance to no power, inferior to that by and 
through which his blessed Master was enabled 
to perform his wondrous works of love, they 
cannot fail to yield the point. For it will be 
discovered that every reformatory movement, 


Being constituted, in| whether religious or secular, social $r political, 
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has been a step forward in the direction taken 
by that great man and his revered coadjutors ; 
and especially, that nearly every new religious 
order which has spruag into being since that 
time, has lopped off one or more of the theo- 
logical dogmas which ignorance or cunning 
had devised to obscure the pure light of Di- 
vine Truth, vouchsafed to man through the 
blessed founder of the Christian Church, and 
against which our early Frieuds bore such earn- 
est testimony. True, all euch organizations 
as possess creeds, und there are few as yet 
without these stumbling-blocks in the way of 
true, spiritual unfoldment, still retain in form 
some relics of the dark ages of the Christian 
Church, but they are fast becoming a dead let- 
ter. Even the clergy obtrude them fur less 
frequently upon the attention of their hearers, 
while to ho ts of the latter, they have already 
become highly distasteful. To all friends of 
human progress these are encouraging “ signs 
of the times.” 

Of the journals alluded to, which at present 
comprise a very large share of Friends’ Litera- 
ture, it is safe to say, that while they contain 
many passages, which portray in simple elo- 
quence the rich soulexperiences of their 
authors, the burthen of their contents 
is made up of details of brief journeys 
among the various meetings of the society. 
These possess, of course, very little inter- 
est for the younger readers of our day. They 
abound, however, in choice materials for the 
pen of the historian and biographer, and could 
these be worked up into more popular and at- 
tractive forms, the valuable lessons they taught 
our forefathers might be brought within easy 
reach of the rising generation. This remark 
is likewise applicable to all the rest of our an- 
cient writings. 

One or two other observations present them- 
selves in this connection, which I feel willing 
to submit to the consideration of reflecting 
minds. The first of these is that the scarcity 
of modern writings, setting forth in clear, posi- 
tive language, the spiritual experiences of our 
religious teachers who have lived and labored, 
since what may be termed the “ Formation 
Period” of the Society, has, without doubt, 
aided in partially obliterating from our minds 
a living faith in the great central doctrine of 
‘Divine illumination,” which it was the sub- 
lime mission of George Fox to re-open toa 
benighted world. The Church in its apostacy, 
had closed its eyes upon the Sun of Righ- 
teousness, and in its blindness, declared that 
the light had ceased to shine. Is this not 
virtually the case also with the major portion 
of the present generation, even among a peo- 
ple who, above all others, claim to be guided in 
every essential act of life by that “True 
Light, which lighteth every man that cometh 





into the world?” It is true, that, as a body, 
we have ever professed to believe in the con- 
stant presence and efficacy of the light of Di- 
vine Truth as a Saviour unto life eternal. But 
if we leave out of view the representative men 
and women of the Society, how large a propor- 
tion of the remainder can justly claim the 
possession of more than an abstract, intellectual 
belief in this great truth? How many of us 
have a realizing sense of the presence of the 
Most High, in our innermost parts, ruling our 
every thought, motive and action? These are 
questions which demand the sincerest consid- 
eration of each and all of us. 

But how, it will be asked, is the absence of 
the desired writings in any way accountable 
for this alleged falling off from our primitive 
faith? I answer, it isin this way: It is one 
of the plainest principles of our nature, that 
the degree of credence with which we receive 
apy account of peculiar facts or phenomena, is 
inversely proportional to the remoteness, in 
time or space, of their alleged occurrence. 
Now as the great mass of the written testi- 
mony of our Society in favor of the Divine 
illumination and inspirational power, claimed 
for the spiritually-minded and truly obedient 
followers of Christ, in all time, present as well 
as past, is confined to our more aucieut wri- 
tings, it follows that the faith of our day in 
this testimony must be far less general and 
complete, than it would have been, had there 
been kept up a continuous, ever augmenting 
flood of evidence down to the present time. 
Surely, this might have been dove, bad each 
little rill of personal experience been directed 
into the main channel instead of being al- 
lowed to lose itself in the sands of oblivion, 
ere it had left the immediate neighborhood of 
its source. May not this principle also explain 
in great measure, the prevailing skepticism of 
this materialistic age, concerning the super- 
naturalism of the Bible, as well as the source 
of the popular error, that all inspiration ceased 
with the termination of the apostolic age? 

Again, it seems more than probable that if 
the Society had not been so unmindful in times 
past of the importance of continuing a work, 
so well commeuced by our self-sacrificing an- 
cestors, but had faithfully labored to encour! 
age the maintenance of a progressive litera- 
ture appropriate to its unfolding necessities, 
some unhappy dissensions might have been 
avoided, and many wanderers from the fold 
retained, to reap the benefits of wholesome 
counsel and discipline. Such at least is the 
view of one who has, for some years, watched 
with deep concern the too palpable evidences 
of declining prosperity, in our once flourish- 
ing organization. . - 

Before dismissing this branch of my sub- 
ject, I would repeat, that it is not intended to 
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underrate the value of the writings of our an-| spirit of forgiveness in the husband, wife, the 


cient Friends. Far be it from me to do so. 
They are, without doubt, unequalled in spiritual 
excellence and simple eloquence of style, by 
the similar productions of any other religious 
order ; and my veneration for them, is second 
only to that entertained for the Scriptural 
writings. But they are as “ strong meat for 
men ;” we want ‘“ milk for babes.” 

Nor would I be thought to regard with in- 
difference the valuable contributions to our 
libraries, made by the few kiudly spirits who 
have shown by their works that they are keenly 
alive tothe existence of the want above ad- 
verted to. Their disinterested effurts have 
been widely appreciated, and they have richly 
earned an exalted place in the grateful hearts 
of their fellow members. May those of them 
who are now living, be encouraged to perse- 
vere in their good work. 

Did the prescribed limits of this article 
permit, it would be interesting to inquire into 
the causes which have led to the decline of our 
literature in late years; but as this communi- 
cation bas already grown to.an unexpected 
length, this will be deferred, to form the 
subject of a future paper. 

W. H. CG. 

Indianup: lis, 4th mo, 22, 1864. 

cccesetiediipsaiinamnenee 
ELOQUENT EXTRACT. 

A spirit of fault-finding; an unsatisfied tem- 
per; # constant irritability; little inequalities 
in the look, the temper or the manuer; a brow 
cloudy and dissatisfied—your husband or wife 
cannot tell why—will more than neutralize all 
the good you can do, and render life anything 
but a blessing. It is in such gentle and quiet 
virtues as meekness and furbearance that the 


happiness and usefulness of life consists, far | 


more than in eloquence, splendid talent, or 
illustrious deeds, that shall send the name to 
future times. e 

It is the bubbling spring which flows gently, 
the little rivulet which glides through the 
meadow, and which runs along day and night 
by the farm house that is useful, rather than 
the swollen flood or the warring cataract. 
Niagara excites our wonder; and we stand 
amazed at the ool asi greatuess of God 
there, as He “pours it from his hollow hand.” 


8 world; while that same world needs thousands 


But one Niagara is enough for the continent * 
' 


and tens of thousands of silver fountiins and! 


gently flowing rivulets, that water every farm 
and meadow, and every garden, and that shall 
flow on every day and every night, with their 
gentle, quiet beauty. So with the acts of our 
lives. Itis not by great deeds only, like those 
of the martyrs, that good is to be done; it is 
by the daily and quiet virtues of life—the 
Christian temper, the meek forbearance, the 


father, the mother, the brother, the sister, the 
friend, the neighbor, that is to be done, and in 
this all may be useful.— Barnes. 





ON DOMESTIC ENJOYMENTS. 


The relation which subsists between children 
of the same family and other persons very 
nearly connected, is of a peculiarly tender and 
endearing kind ; and it should be cherished, 
not only as a duty, but as one of the most 
lively and interesting sources of our enjoy- 
ments. It produces and augments affections 
which may be continually exercised, because 
their objects are often before us : and by per- 
petual offices of love, and solicitude for each 
other’s welfare, it accustoms the heart to these 
emotions, and prepares it for extending its chari- 
ties to all around. In this manner some of the 
finest feeltmgs of our nature may be matured 
and disposed, on all proper occasions, to expand 
themselves to objects, far and near, in substan- 
tial acts of kindness, compassion and benevo- 
lence. But how beneficial soever may be the 
tendency of this domestic and social inter- 
course, | am inclined to believe that its happy 
effects are often limited, and sometimes lost, 
for want of due reflection and encouragement. 

Enjoyments which are familiar, and of daily 
or hourly occurrence, are apt to pass by us un- 
noticed ; and frequently from this circumstanee, 
they almost lose their nature, and become 
nearly if not altogether, uninteresting. It i 
therefore, of high importance to our virtue on 
happiness, that we should often call ourselves 
to account, for the estimate and the use, we 
make of the blessirgs with which we are eur- 
rounded. 

Our self-examination, with regard to the sub- 
ject under consideration, would perhaps be ren- 
dered more effectual by an individual inquiry, 
how far we have attended to the means of au: 
menting our domestic and social enjoymenta. 

Inquiries similar to those which follow, seri- 
ously put to ourselves, would present these en- 
joyments in lively and impressive points of 
view. Are we duly sensible how happy we 
really are, in the possession of affectionate re- 
lations, and in constant interchange of kind of- 
fices? Do we sometimes picture in our minds 
the wants and distress which we should feel if 
we were deprived of these tender and faithfal 
friends? and reflect, that when they are lost, 


‘ they are lost forever to usin this world? It ie 


scarcely possible, that repeated examinations ef 
this nature, should not be productive of the 
happiest effects, by teaching us continually te 
value and improve our present privileges. 

That I may be much more studious than I 
ever have been, to number and improve 
blessings both temporal and spiritual, and to 
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avoid the reproaches of my own heart, for suf- 
fering them to pass by me unacknowledged is 
my sincere desire.—Lindley Murray. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
‘THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE.” 

Believing that man was created for the no- 
ble and divine purpose of giving glory, honor 
and.renown to the Great First-cause, it is to 
me a precious, soul-thrilling feeling to realize 
that we are supported, admonished, and even 
severely chastised, that we may not lose sight 
of the light and life of the Divine Presence 
of our Saviour and Redeemer. 

Then let us Jearn to kiss the rod of afflic- 
tion, for surely our good Father corrects us 
in tender mercy that we may feel our de- 
pendence upon Him, for He alone is able to 
save, and in His good pleasure will satisfy 
the cravings of His children whom he be- 
holds hungering for that bread which He 
alone can furnish. 

Happy indeed are those who are enabled 
to thus hold communion with their Maker, 
for then are they prepared to say, “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, in Him will I 
trust forever.” 

_ The’ possession of this living faith is 
worth more than all the world beside. It 
will bear us safely over the surging billows of 
oppesition which may seem ready to over- 
whelm us and land us in that quiet habita- 
tion prepared for those who are of a willing 
mind and a contrite heart, for such the Fa- 
ther loves. 

To be at peace with God and man, is a 
great and glorious attainment, worthy our 
greatest care and attention, for in this we 
have an assurance that we have a refuge of 
safety which no device of man can destroy or 
molest. God hath placed this Heaven within 
the heart of man, aud while realizing this 
blessed state we are constrained to render 
thanks unto God for thus taking up His 
abode with us. 

Why then will we defile this temple of 
the living God? We know it is written, “If 
we love the world the love of the Father is not 
in us; thus we may discover that we are in- 
deed called to come away from the transitory 
joys of this world, and place our faith and de- 

ndence upon the Rock of ages, even the 
truth and light of the spirit which will teach 
wsas never man taught. God, who in His 
goodness suffereth not even a sparrow to fall 
to the ground unnoticed, thus sweetly rewards 
ws for faithful obedience—but if we neglect 
the light and turn a deaf ear to His counsels, 
then we shall most assuredly be found wander- 
ing in doubt and darkness. 

our hope and confidence is placed upon 
this “ pearl of great price,” this immutable 





Rock, though’ the earth may quake and the 
foundations thereof be shaken, we may feel 
that the arm of Divine protection is under- 
neath to support us. Let us not refuse to do 
any thing we are clearly convinced the Lord 
has required at our hands, for we may rest as- 
sured that the work cannot progress whilst 
there is an unwillingness to obey even the 
smallest requirings. It is not for us to inquire 
why He thus deals with us, but to meekly bow 
to the yoke, for it is written, “ His yoke is 
easy and His burden is light,” but let us 
rest in implicit faith, that He will do all things 
well, as obedience keeps pace with knowledge, 
we will be assisted to sce the object of these 
divine requisitions and know them to be work- 
ing out for us an eternal weight of glory. 

The wisdom of the Lord is beyond the com- 
prehension of man’s finite powers, and teaches 
as never man taught. Here we may discover, 
why this seed of the kingdom is hid from the 
wise and prudent and revealed unto babes, for 
it is only in the confiding simplicity of the 
babe-like state that we are qualified to receive 
the word of God for it is the meek He will 
teach of His ways, and the meck He will 
guide in the paths of true judgment. 

Now, dear reader, in conclusion let me ap- 
peal to thee to engage earnestly in the search 
after so great a prize, for it is a time that 
loudly calls for more dedication of heart that 
we may be qualified as instruments in his 
hands, to hand forth to those who surround 
us that bread which, as it is blessed, broken 
and handed to us by the Divine Master, will 
nourish us unto life eternal. C. W. C. 

Mendon, Monroe co., N. Y. 





“Blessed are those whose ways are pure, 
who walk in the law of the Lord.” 
i 
From the British Friend, ~ 
SELECTIONS FROM MEMOIRS OF ROBT. FOWLER. 


Whilst in Paris, 7th month 23d, 1823, he 
writes—“ In our sitting together in meeting 
this morning, a belief was raised in my mind 
that a day will come, when a knowledge of the 
waar of which we areemembers will be more 
extended in this land; when the Christian 
principles we hold, and the peculiar testimonies 
given to our predecessors to bear, and which 
are enjoined on us, will spread more widely 
among the pecple; and surely there are no doc- 
trines held by any of the professors of the 
Christian name, which in their spiritual import 
are more remote from those things which are 
taught by the precepts of men, and from those 
sophistical reasonings by which some of the 
teachers of the people endeavor to draw them 
from the vital truths of the gospel.” 

I believe that the humiliation and reduction 
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into which the minds of dedicated young people 
are often led, are not only,the ground-work of 
future enlargement to themselves in the life of 
the gospel, but are one means of fitting them to 
become a secret aid to the church. The influ- 
ence of their mental exercise before the Lord 
helps to draw down the spirits of those who are 
not keeping so near to the pure principles of 
Christianity as when they were first awakened, 
and as would have contributed to their peace ; 
and, indeed, I believe the seriousness of such 
sometimes proves a pleasant and useful memento 
to those who may have more liberty in the gos- 
pel. The youth who are dedicated in heart, 
and who are resignedly seeking after that high 
character of following “ the Lamb whithersoever 
He goeth,” are, though it may be much hidden 
from themselves, of the happy number who are 
advancing the Lord’s cause, and are partakers 
of that emphatic assurance—“ Ye are the salt of 
the earth.” 

“On silent waiting for God,” Robert Fowler 
thus writes, “that although we might often sit 
in silence, and our minds might possess little, 
if any, sense of good, yet if there was an earnest 
wrestling in spirit for the Divine blessiag, none 
thus exercised would ever come from such meet- 
ings without a renewal of strength, though 
there might be no lively perception of it.” 

Wait, therefore, in your silent meetings, for! 
the springing up and gradual unfoldings of Di- 
vine light and-counsel ; for though at times the 
way be much closed, and you may sit in poverty, 
yet, “ He who maketh a way in the sea anda 
path in the mighty waters,” knows the wants 
and condition of His people, and will heal the 
afflicted. To be gathered from all roving of 


to droop whom it is meant to cherish and re- 
fresh. It must descend as dew upon the ten- 
der herb, or like melting flakes of snow; the 
softer it falls, the longer it dwells upon and 
deeper it sinks into the mind. If there are 
few who have the humility to receive advice as 
they ought, it is often because there are as few 
who have the d.seretion to convey it in a pro- 
per vehicle, and to qualify the harshness and 
bitterness of reproof, against which corrupt 
nature is apt to revolt, by an artful mixture of 
sweet and pleasant ingredients. To rrobe the 
wound to the bottom, with all the boldness and 
resolution of a good spiritual surgeon, and yet 
with all the delicacy and tenderness of a friend, 
requires a very dexterous and masterly hand. 
An affable deportment and a complacency of 
behaviour will disarm the most obstinate. 
Whereas, if, instead of pointing out their mis- 
take, we break out into unseemly sallies of 
passion, we cease to have any influence over 
them, or rather create a feeling antagonistic te 
the advice we wish to give them. 


em 


From the Independent. 
PROFITABLE HINTS. 


There ought to be a general knowledge of 
physical science diffused among the common 
people. It ought to be the universal posses- 
sion of citizens. I know of no reason why a 
man should walk all his life with the stars rol- 
ling over his head, and have no knowledge 
whatever of astronomy. These stars are not 
the peculiar property of astronomers. They 
do not belong to Professor Pierce. They do 
not belong to the universities. Even the Be- 
douins of the desert used to think that they 


thought and from self-created meditation, to be | had a right to study them—and from the Arabs 
silently, yet sensibly gathered in spirit to the| we have derived our elementary astronomies. 
habitation of the Lord’s throne, where He con-| And I think the stars belong to you. And 
descends to come down and tabernacle with us,| every young man should aspire to have some 
is, [ have thought, the highest degree of spirit-| knowledge of those vast truths that are so full 
ual strength which the soul is capable o* attain-| of inspiration to the imagination. 

ing. There are seasons of Divine communion| Every young man should be ashamed not to 
wherein the mind is so overshadowed with a| have some geographical knowledge, and some 
degree of matchless and boundless love, that a! knowledge of geology. It is not necessary that 


“9° e e . 5. . *,¢ 
willingness to sacrifice is produced; and under | he should be a scientific and critical student ; 


this holy unction the mind is led into covenant 
with its Maker. But guard well these seasons, 
and suffer the sacrifice to be fast bound as with 
the bands of the gospel to the altar of the Lord ; 
for, be assured, the enemy will be likely to be- 
set you in other moments less guarded, and 
will seek to draw you from the pious and holy 
resolutions which you have made “ when the 
King sat at his table, and the spikenard sent 
forth the smell thereof.” 





silicic 
HOW TO ADMONISH. 

We must consult the gentlest manner and 

softest seasons; for advice must not fall like a 

violeat storm, bearing down and making those 


but some knowledge of the general structure of 
the earth, and of its minerals and strata, every 
one should have. 

Every young man should make himself ac- 
quainted with the elementary forms of botany 
and natural history, so far as they relate to his 
own region and neighborhood. It would be 
well for children on the farm to study some- 
thing of everything which belongs to the farm. 
They ought to be able to tell the name of every 
weed that grows, and every insect that flies, 
and everything that burrows in the soil. 
They ought to be able to give an intelligent ac- 
count of every stone that the plow throws up, 
and of the formation of the soil itself. 
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There ought to be a general chemical know- : 


ledge, which should embrace not only the na- 
ture of the food which men eat, but the sub- 
stances with which they are dealing. 
would be ashamed te be as ignorant of the uses 
of the furniture in your father’s house as you 
are of the properties of the things in your 
greater Father’s house. If there is anything 
that I regret in connection with my childhood, 
it is that I had no one to tell me the theory 
and science of colors, and the whole populous 
wilderness of knowledges that pertain to the 
grass that grows, the birds that fly, and the 


You. 


every parent to give his child instruction in all 
directions. And there is no reason why you 
should not have elegant literature on your 
table. Every single boy ought to have read 
_the orators, the poets, and the essayists of his 
_native tongue. It is a moral training as well 
| as élegant culture. Every man that is a citi- 
‘gen, not only hasa right to become familiar 
with these, but it is his duty todoit. Why 
| should you not know what othersdo? What 
'avocation will not be better served by you if 
you have general intelligence? 
A proper degree of attention should also be 


many objects of interest that present themselves ' given to human and comparative physiology. 
on every hand. All the summer is full of in-| There is now a shameful ignorance with regard 
vitations and beckonings to knowledge. And_ to the structure and the laws of our own bodies, 





how happy must that man be who knows every- 
thing that he sees! 

I said to myself many times when. I was 
abroad, ‘Do not ever let my people send me 
abroad again without sending a schoolmaster 
with me!” Isawso many things that ques- 
tioned me, and that I questioned, and that, 
when I parted from them, were yet strangers to 


‘and their relation to the natural world. I say 
shameful, because to a very great extent men 
| glory in this ignorance, and are really ashamed 
‘to know anything respecting themselves. I am 
' sorry to say that mothers do not think it need- 
ful to know much about the human system, 
}and that they think it needful to tell their 
children less. The day will come when the 


me, that 1 felt. ashamed. I had read much of| mother will not only teach the child the Bible 


glaciers; but'l felt ashamed to be unable to 
answer so many questions about them. I felt 
ashamed that I knew so little of the customs 
and the manners of the people among whom 
“I travelled, and of their language. I went as a 
beast would go, and I strayed through a great 
round of journeying, and came home profoundly 
‘hambled with a sense of my ignorance. And 
et, I had a fair chance for acquiring know- 
edge in my childhood; and there is not one 
-single one of these superficial elements that I 
might not just as well have learned then, as to 
have Jearned skating, or swimming, or base- 
ball, or any other amusement. They were all 
accessible to me. 
Now, these things are the natural language 

of God in the world. God speaks to us by the 
stars; God speaks to us by the vegetable 
‘growths; God speaks to us by minerals and 
strata; God is using the whole natural globe 
a8 his tongue; and we ought to know how to 
,understand God in the voice in which he 
speaks ; and there ig no reason in the world why 
évery tanner’s apprentice, every blacksmith’s 
boy, and every lad in every carpenter’s shop, 
should not have a knowledye of these things. 
To these ought to be added polite literature, 

or what are called elegant letters—belles-lettres 
—writings which address the taste, and tend to 
produce refinement of imagination and beauty 
of expression. Why must a man be a clown 
in this country? In many countries it is 
thought that nobles must be polite, and must 
have the manners of gentlemen ; and men that 
work in the soil are laughed at if they aspire 
to any such thing. It is not'so with us; we 
have no classes ; and here it is the business o! 





;and the Catechism, but the facts of its own 
| physical constitution. What the brain means ; 
| what the lungs mean ; what the stomach means ; 
what the blood means; what food means ; what 
it does, or ought to do; what air means ; what 
the great laws of health are—these things will 
become a part of nursery lore. And when that 
takes place, men will not be obliged to have 
physicians, as they have engineers on the rail- 
roads, to run the train for them. Every man 
will become his own engineer. But now, if a 
man is ailing, he does by his body as he does 
by his watch—sends it to the doctor, expecting 
that when it is done it will be sent back, tick- 
ing and all right! I think that in multitudes 
of instances human life would be augmented 
a full fourth part by simple knowledge of how 
to use one’s self. 

But you may ask,“ How must this take 
place? Shall we leave our business and go to 
school again?” No; continue in business and 
go to school. ‘ Well, where are my school- 
masters?’ There are three schoolmasters for 
everybody that will employ them—the senses, 
intelligent companions, and books. Here are 
three schoolmasters that never ch»rge anything 
of any consequence, and anybody that wants 
to go to school can be taught by them. First 
are the senses. What were they given for? 
Not that a man might go with his head down 
calculating the multiplication table, or comput- 
ing interest all the time. A man’s eyes were 
given to him to see with, but only a few have 
found that out. A man’s ears were given to 
him to hear with; but there is little that he 
does hear except tittle-tattle. There are many 
things that you should hear, but that you do 
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not hear. There is so much given that, if a 
man has curiosity and application he might 
just as well throw out a net into the sea swarm- 
ing with fish, and bring it back empty, as to 
throw out his observation and not bring back 
full hands. There is not a time that you walk 
through the street, when, if you employed your 
senses, you would not learn something worth 
while. The world is full of lore and know- 
ledge, and it comes knocking at the door of ob- 
servation ; but still it is true, “ Eyes have they, 
but they see not; they have ears but they hear 
not.” 

Next is intelligent companionship. I do not 
object to companionship for sportive ends ; but 
I do object to a young man’s having compan- 
ions merely for the sake of passing the time 
away in frivolity. I do not object to hilarity ; 
and laugh I wou!d with the loudest—there is 
a time fur laushing as well as for crying. But 
it is a shame or a misfortune unutterable for a 
man to have at uo time a companion that he se- 
lects for instruction. It is a shame for a man 
to be so destitute of an appetite for knowing 
that he never feels any attraction toward men 
that know more than he does. And it is a 
greater shame for a man to have that kind of 
vanity which makes him prefer to shine on 
with his little rush light, rather than to go 
among those who know more than he does, be- 
cause when he is in their presence he feels re- 
buked for his ignorance. And yet, many men 
do not pick out superiors to associate with, be- 
cause they are made conscious of their own in- 
feriority when among those superiors. But a 
man should begin on the, ground of his un- 
knowingness, and there should be nothing that 
he should be so grateful for as the privilege of 
associating with some one that knows more 
than he. You are willing to borrow money : 
be more willing to borrow knowledge, which 
you are never obliged to return, and which in- 
creases in your hands‘with compound interest. 
There is scarcely a person that may not climb 
higher in knowledge than he does by a discreet 
use of companionsbip. 

Then there are books. Blessed be God that 
we live in an age of newspapers and books. 
For books—they never grow old or require 
spectacles. They never become gray-haired. 

hey never need sleep. Their voice is never 
harsh. Nor are they ever dull. Wise books, 
wisely selected, are immortal companions that 
bloom with eternal youth, and that are our com- 
panions and our teachers at one and the same 
time. Blessed be they that know how to love 
and cherish good books, 

(To be coutinued. ) 

“Ye are of God, little children! Greater is 
He that is-in you, than he that is in the 
world.” 


THE MAGIC BOX. 


Translated from the German, for the benefit of those 
“ Marthas” who find their inability to imitate the 
wise woman of whom Solomon wrote in Proverbs 
xxxi. 27. 


Frau B. met with many misfortunes in her 
household affairs, and every year found her 
funds falling off. Being greatly distressed at this, 
she resolved privately to consult a very learned 
old man, who resided some miles off in the 
country. On relating to him her sad experi- 
ence, she said,—“ There was a time when all 
prospered with me; can you devise a plan to 
help me out of my difficulties?” The old man, 
who was very merry, although he_ lived alone, 
after some delay and much consideration, 
brought her a small box, securely fastened, and 
said, “I beg you will keep this small box for 
one year, and if ycu will carry it three times 
every day, and three times every night, into 
to your kitchens, cellars, cowsheds, and in fact 
into every corner of your house, all will go 
better; but at the end of the year you must be 
good enough to bring the box back to me. 

“The good Frau B. put great faith in the 
little box, and carried it most industriously 
round her domain. The next evening she went 
into the cellar, and found a lad stealthily draw- 
ing a®jug of beer. Still later, she went to the 
kitchen, aud found the maids enjoying deli- 
cious pan-cakes. When she entered the cow- 
sheds, she found the beasts standing deep in 
mire; and in the stables, the horses were eat- 
ing hay instead of oats, and had not been sup- 
plied with clean straw for bedding. So that 
every day there was some fault to correct in 
the ways of her household. 

After a year, she revisited the old man. On 
returning the little box, she said, “ everything 
prospers with me now, may I keep it another 
year, for it has had a magic influence on my 
affairs?” The old man smiled and said, vm the 
box I cannot spare you, but the motto contained 
therein you shall have.” He unlocked the box, 
and lo! written on a sheet of paper were the 
words :— 

“ Look well to the ways of your household, 
and eat not the bread of idleness.’’—Prov. 
xxxi. 27.—The British Messenger. 





WICKEDNESS OF INTERFERING WITH CON- 
SCIENTIOUS CONVICTION IN MATTERS OF RE- 
LIGIOUS OPINION.—An Omniscient Being, who 
‘can see the exact position of every man, his 
| opportunities, his degree of intelligence, to 
| what extent he has availed himself of the one, 
and employed the other, and how far the will 
has been mediately instrumental in producing 
an involuntary effeet, may judge of his merits 
aud demerits in this momentous affair; but it 
‘obviously transcends the powers of fallible 
| human observers to ascertain and estimate with 
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exactness the conditions on which the moral 
quality of his conduct in the matter must de- 
pend; and it is on this account far beyond 
their province to pass sentence upon that con- 
duct, or to apply to it a system of rewards 
and punishments. To pretend. to such a juris 
diction, is one of those presumptuous arroga- 
tions of the attributes of the Creator, which 
ought to be repudiated by all wise and good 
men. To that Almighty and Omniscient Being 
to whom the duty is owing, and who alone can 


possess the requisite insight into the hearts of 


mankind, it must be left to determine how far 


every individual has performed it.— Samuel 


Bailey: “ Letter of a Kafir.” 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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We earnestly hope that those Friends who 
have neglected to pay their subscriptions to 
the past volumes of the Intelligencer, will 
make some arrangement to have them settled 


during the approaching week of our Yearly 
Meeting. 





(When Obituaries are sent us for pnblication, it must be with 


the understanding, that they are subject to curtailment by the 
Editors.) 


Disp, on the 25th of 4th month, 1864, Samvuen L. 
Ha.iowstt, in the 48th year of his age; a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


[CoMMUNICATED. ] 
, suddenly, from the kick of a horse, at the 
residence of his parents, Goshen, Lancaster coun'y, 
Pa., Levi K., son of Levi K. and Hannah C. Brown, 





in the 18th year of his age; a beloved youth of 


much promise. 
Goshen, 5th mo, 2, 1864. 


—__—-~+ee 


A Meeting of “ Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen,’’ will be held at 
Race Street Meeting House, on Fourth day evening, 
5th month llth, 1864, at eight o’clock. A report 
may be expected from the two Friends recently 
sent to examine into the condition of the Freed. 
men in Virginia. The general attendance of Friends, 
and all otbers feeling an interest in the well-being 
of this class of our countrymen, is invited. 

Samoet H. Gartiey, 
Anne SHOEMAKER. } Clerks. 
———_ +6 

A General Conference of Friends, and those inter- 
ested ia the cause of Education, particularly in re- 
lation to the efforts now making for the establish- 
ment of a first class school and college, under the 
supervision of members of our religious Society, 
will be held on Third-day evening, 5th month 10th, 
at eight o’clock, at Race Street Meeting House. The 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee will be 
read. 

—_— <9 


“Let us love one another, for love is of 


God.” 










For THE CarILpren :—The history of John 
Ashworth is taken from a religious journal, 


and bears the marks of truth. Children and 
young people are apt to think they can be of 


little use in the world, but if they cultivate 
the feeling of love and good will to all, and de- 


sire that their Heavenly Father will make them 


useful to their fellow-creatures, the way to do 
good will often open before them, and ‘oppor- 
tunities for usefulness will present when they 
may not be looking for them. There are in 
every neighborhood those whose condition and 
circumstances in life require sympathy, and 
if we have not the ability to bestow pecuniary 
aid,a word of sympathy, a smile of recognition, 
or any little act of kindness may produce an 
influence which may be lasting in the mind of 
the recipient. It was the mission of the blessed 
Jesus to preach the Gospel to the poor, and 
He declared that it was more blessed to give 
than to receive; and this is true both with re- 
gard to our temporal and spiritual gifts, which 
we should be ever ready to dispense to them 
who are in need. 


‘Count that day lost, whore low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done.” 


JOHN ASHWORTH AND HIS CHURCH FOR THE 


DESTITUTE. 
Translated for the Independent from the Banner and Times of 
Wales. 


John Ashworth was a poor boy ; poorer, doubt- 
less, than any reader of The Independent. He 
had a drunken father, but his mother was a very 
godly woman. John heard her, on one occa- 
sion, when she supposed no one was near but 
her heavenly Father, praying for her childyen, 
by their several names. He listened attentive- 
ly and heard her saying, “ Lord, bless John ; 
keep him from bad company, and make 
him a good and useful man.” Those words 
still ring in his ears, and the prayer has been 
answered in a peculiar manner. 

How poor he was, we will relate a story or 
two conceroing him. One Saturday evening, 
his mother requested him to leave off playing 
marbles and come with her into the house. 
“ What is the matter, mother ?”’ said John ; “it 
is not time for us to go to bed yet: let us play 
a little longer.” “I know,” she replied, in a 
quiet and sorrowful manner, “that it is very 
early, but there is no help for it. I want to 
mend your trowsers and wash your shirt; for 
though we are poor, we ought to be clean. It 
was my intention to get you a pair of wooden 
shoes, but I have failed. I am now at work 
making you a pinafore out of a wool-sack ; it 
will cover your rags, and make you appear a 
little better.” 

John had much respect for his mother, and 
was very tender of her feelings ; therefore, he 
went straightway to his bare bed, naked—not 
to sleep, but to weep and to think what he 
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would do for his mother when he became a 
man and rich. 

On Sabbath morning, he was to wear his 
new pinafore to cover his ragged clothes. At 
that time, it was customary to mark the wool- 
sacks with the word “ wool” in large black 
letters. John’s mother had received one of 
these sacks as a gift; but it had become so 
much worn by use, that she could not make 
his pinafore out of it without either patching 
it, or cutting through the letters. She choose 
the latter plan, thinking she could wash off the 
letters; but after repeated washings and boil- 
ings, she had failed to get them out. When 
John put on his pinafore, his countenance fell ; 
when he saw tears in his mother’s eyes, he im- 
mediately said, ‘‘ Never mind it, mother, never 
mind it. It willdovery well. It will hide the 
patches, and when I reach school, I will sit upon 
the letters, and then noone will see them. 
Don’t cry, mother; it will be better with us 
yet.”” And so off he went to the Sabbath school 
barefooted, and clad in a pinafore made out of 
a worn out wool-sack, with half the letters 
“woo.”’ down one side of it, to take his ac- 
customed place in the third Bible-class among 
boys far better clad than he, and who, on that 
a¢count, did not like to sit by his side ; and he| 
kept his bare feet under the bench lest they 
should tread upon them. But John could not 
stay from school, were it only for fear of dis- 
tressing his mother. He was there constantly 
and punctually. 

Every boy that led his class on the Sabbath 
received a card at the close of the school. 
These cards were collected once a year, and the 
boy that had the most of them received the 
highest prize. The teachers and scholars, with 
their parents and members of the congregation, 
assembled in the lecture room every Friday in 
Whitsun-week, to drink tea, and to witness 
the distribution of the prizes. One year, John 
had one card more than any other scholar; con- 
sequently, he was to receive the first prize. He 
felt very unhappy during that week, because 
he was still without any shoes or clogs;* and 
on the night preceding the festive day, said he 
to his mother, as tenderly as he could, “ Dear 
mother, can’t you get me a second-hand pair of 
clogs by to-morrow? I am to receive the 
highest prize, and I must ascend the stairs of 
the stage, and shall be ashamed to go up there 
barefooted.” His mother was mending his 
father’s stockings at the time. She did not 
reply immediately, but placed her hand upon 
her heart, as if in great pain. O! how 
sorry John felt that he had spoken a word! 
She remained long silent. Finally she said, 
“I know, my child, that you are to receive the 





* A kind of shoe, with the soles and beels of 
wood, called by the French Siibots, and much worn 
by the European peasantry. 


» 


highest prize in the school, and I have done 
my best to send you there tidy. I tried to 
borrow a shilling from the tavern-keeper’s wife, 
where your father spends so much of what he 
earns; but she scornfully refused me. I was 
also with several of our neighbors trying to 
borrow a little ; but our proverbial poverty has 
removed all help from us. There is scarcely 
any situation in life so uofortunate as that of 
the drunkard’s wife, or the drunkard’s child. I 
often pray to God to keep me from murmuring, 
and to take care of us. I do not wish to speak a 
word against your father, and I hope my chil- 
dren also will refrain from reproaching him, 
for, after all, he is your own father. Let us 
trust in the Lord; be good children; do good, 
and the morning will yet dawn on our pathway. 
To the godly, weeping may endure for a night; 
but joy cometh in the morning.” 

Next morning, John washed his feet very 
carefully, because he was determined that they 
should appear clean, even if be had nothing to 
cover them. He went to school before the 
time, and sat quietly in a cornér by himself. 
When the time came to distribute the prizes, 
the chairman (now Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth) requested him to come forward. He 
rose from his corner, and went through the 
crowd as softly as a cat, and received his prize 
amidst much clapping of hands and stamping 
of feet ; but when he reached his corner again, 
he sat down and wept as if his heart would 
break, because he was so very poor, and thought 
some of the other boys would on that account: 
make sport of him. Despite his deep poverty, 
however, John did not forsake the Sabbath 
school. He gradually climbed up, step by 
step, from the A, B, C class to the superintend- 
ent’s seat, and from thence again to the pulpit. 


But it is not of John Ashworth as a preacher 
that we are going to speak, but as a voluntary 
missionary amongst the poorest and vilest out- 
easts of Rochdale and vicinity. In 1851 he 
spent a short a time in London, and saw most of 
the wonders of the metropolis, but what at- 
tracted his attention most of all was the “ Home 
for the Destitute.” The scenes of wickedness, 
misery, and despair which he witnessed there 
affected him deeply, and he felt a great respect 
for the good men who had prepared such a 
home for those miserable ones. He believed 
that there were hundreds of just such outcasts 
in every large city, and that it was the duty of 
God’s people to do all in their power for their 
salvation; and as they will not come to us, to 
our chapels and churches, we must go to them 
and prepare places of worship suitable to their 
circumstances. He determined that when he 
returned to Rochdale, he would open a “ Chureh 
for the Destitute.” But when, on his return, 
he advised with his friends on the subject, none 
of them saw the necessity or the propriety of 
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such an. undertaking, and they told him it 
would do more harm than good. Somehow, by 
these misrepresentations, he became disheart- 
ened and dissuaded from undertaking the work, 
until 1858, when he became very sick, and at 
that time he determined anew, if he recovered, 
to goto the highways and hedges after the 
most hopeless sinners, and he prayed earvest- 
ly for support to hold on in his undertaking, 
whatever he would have to suffer in conse- 
quence. He took a small room in Ballie street, 
and published two thousand small placards con- 
taining the following invitation : 


paper, pulled the pipe from his mouth, ascend- 
ed an old wooden chair, and began to read 
aloud, aud with theatrical tones: but when he 
came to the words, ‘Jesus loves you! Jesus 
loves you! He gave up his life to save you,” 
his voice trembled, he came down and placed 
the paper on the chair, remarking as he did 
so, ‘I would have been glad had I not read 
that, because it recalled to my mind better 
days.” After he had failed to read the paper 
through, the rest called forward one that was 
nicknamed by them “Jenny Lind.” She 
was at the time drinking tea in a co:ner of the 
room. She earned her living by singing in 
the streets and bar-rooms. Jenny took the 
paper and read it through, and then returned 
amidst great applause to finish her meal. A 
crabbed man, with a sndb nose and red eyes, 
said, *‘ thought that no one in heaven, earth, 
or hell cared anything about us, but it now ap- 
pears some one cares.” “ Yes,” said Ashworth, 
“that paper is true; Jesus does love you. He 
died to save you; and J, his servant, have 
come bere to tell youof his love. Now, which 
of you will first promise to come to the church 
for the destitute to night?” They all laughed, 
and one said, “ That is a fine joke!” 

Failing to receive a single promise from the 
company, Ashworth placed his hand upon a 
thin man who was trying with much care to 
part his hair before a bit of a broken looking- 
glass, and requested him tg challenge the others. 
‘Well done,” said all immediately, “if you 
have him, you'll have the worst one of the lot ; 
we’d like to see Bill Guest in a church.” 

“Yes,” said the man with the wooden leg, 
‘¢if Bill goes, I'll go.” 

“ And I,” said the snub nose. 

“ And I,” said the red shirt. 

“ And I,” said Jeuny Lind. 

“ And I too,” said the big spectacles. 

“ You had better mind,” said Bill, “lest I 
astonish you.” 


But they all reiterated their willingness to 
go if he went. 

“T'll go then,” said Bill, “ and let us see now 
which of you will turn coward.” 

Ashworth promised to call for them in season 
to lead them to the place of worship. 

So he did, and found all the sixteen ready to 
follow him, no one showing the least desire to 
back out of the arrangement. 

Ashworth and boy led the way, and the 
others followed them, two by two. They at- 
tracted much attention as they passed through 
the streets. Some inquired if they were going 
to the rag-shops; and others shouted, “ This 
beats all.”” But tears filled Ashworth’s eyes, 
and his earnest prayer was “ O Lord, he!p me!” 
His congregation that evening numbered 
twenty-seven ; and there are many reasons for 
believing that several vut of that small band 






































“Cuurcn For ras Destirore, Battie st., Rocupae. 

Ye that have no house, no home, no friend, no 
money, Come! 

To your poor and ragged clothing, . . Come! 

Ye, the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, Come! 


Of whatever color or nation, with or without any 
belief, Come! : 
Jesus loves you! Jesus loves you! 
He gave up his life to save you! 


* Come, ye weary, heavy-laden, 
Last and ruined by the fail! 

If you tarry till you're better, 
You will never come at all.” 


No collections. 


All that we seek is your welfare, bodies and souls, 

Service every Sabbath evening at a quarter-past 
Six. 

Oome, poor sinners, come and welcome!” 


He glued together about fifty of these on 
blue pasteboard, and placed a loop of red tape 
‘at one end. Putting some nails in one pocket 
and a hammer in the other, he visited every 
barber’s shop and lodging-house in the town, 
and received permission to hang up his papers 
at each of them. 

On Sabbath morning, October 4, 1858, he 
went out with about five hundred of these pa- 
pers in his pockets, and walked through the 
back streets and lanes, in the poorest and dirt: 
lest quarters of the town, and when he met a 
ragged man or woman, he gave each one of 
the papers, and respectfully invited them to 
the service. If they could not read, he read 
the paper for them. Some mocked, others 
stared, but very few promised to attend. Af- 
ter dinner, he went to one of the lodging-houses 
for the poor, and asked permission to see those 
who lodged there at the time. He was led to 
a large room containing sixteen persons. He 
took off his hat, bowed to the company, and 
then began to distribute his papers. One young 
man took the paper to light a short pipe which 
he had in his mouth, and breaking out iuto 
boisterous laughter, began to dance on the floor. 
“ You can dance well,” said Ashworth, “ can 
you do something else equally well?” Oh, 1 
am a first rate hand for everything,” was the 
reply. ‘ Well, then, let me hear you read this 
paper as well as you can dance.” Ile took the 
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are now among the ransomed before the throne 
above. 

Ashworth kept his pockets constantly sup- 
plied with the papers, and he neglected no op- 
portunity to distribute them and converse with 
those whose welfare he aimed to secure. He 
spent his evenings in visiting the different 
abodes where they lodged, and that week after 
week, and month after month. He had to suf. 
fer much contempt and persecution for a long 
period. The overseers and guardians of the 
poor said he filled the town with ragamuffins. 
Some of his religious friends, with whom he 
had labored as a teacher in the Sabbath-school 
and as a preacher for over twenty years, said 
that as he could not be king over lions, he de 
termined to be king over donkeys; and they 
called him the “ Parson of the Destitute.” De- 
spite all opposition, however, he was supported 
of God to continue his labors for nearly five 
years. His congregation increased, so that they 
had soon to move to a more commodious room, 
which is now filled every Sabbath evening with 
an attentive and sober congregation of between 
400 and 500 persons. A service is also now 
held every Thursday evening, at which about 
300 are present, while every Tuesday evening 
a meeting is held for anxious inquirers after 
salvation, to which about 40 come. 
these, he holds two services during each week 
in private louses, at which he preaches, and it 
is said that scarcely ever do any attend these 
mectings,save the extremely poor and destitute, 
and those who never before attended any other 
place of worship. He now employs two mission- 
aries, or Scripture readers—a man and woman 
—both of whom, we think, were born anew in 
the church for the destitute. Much was for- 
given them, therefore they love much. These 
two spend their whole time in visiting the 
poorest and mcst ungcdly outcasts, reading the 
Scriptures, holding prayer-meetings, and visit. 
ing the sick and dying. 

Jobn Ashworth’s labors are attended with 
great success. They who come under his in- 
fluence, become cleanlier and tidier ; great so- 
berness is visible even in those who are not yet 
converted ; and there is no doubt but that many 
have been turned from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God. One day, 
Ashworth had been delivering the funeral ser- 
mon of one of these; and after the service was 


. over, his widow and her children, who were 


grown up, came to him with tears filling their 
eyes, while the eldest daughter, taking him by 
the hand, said, “‘ Jesus Christ never saved a 
worse man than my father used to be; none 
knew him like his family, and little do even 
you know what we suffered from his hands; 
but for the last three years he has been one of 
the best of men, and with his dying breath he 
thanked God for this church.” 


Added to, 


As the papers he distributes inform us, Ash- 
worth aims to do good to the destitute bodies 
and souls; and besides the money paid out for 
the room in which they worship, and for the 
services of the two missjonaries, etc.. he helps 
to clothe the naked, feed the hungry: bring the 
wanderers under shelter, and search out work 
for those who are able tolabor. In the reports 
which have been published by him, we find 80 
much for a meal to some one nearly starving, 80 
much for a night’s lodging, so much for 4 
second-hand shirt or coat; five shillings to help 
a poor man who had broken his leg to procare 
a wooden one ; one shilling to stop a fight be- 
tween two poor laborers, one of whom asserted 
that the other owed him a shilling; two shil- 
lings and sixpence for pins, tape, etc., to help 
some unfortunate one to gain her living. Thus 
he spent many pounds during last year, and he 
says this is by far the best method to help 
persons in similar circumstances. [n one month, 
that of June, 1862; he paid out nearly $5 for 
clogs, or wooden shoes, alone. He confesses 
that he was often imposed upon at first, but he 
is now keen enough t» distinguish between. 1m- 
postors and the real poor. And it is astonish- 
ing how a little kindness in temporal things 
opens the way for spiritual influenzes. A man 
was accustomed to go from street to street im 
RochdaJe, with a peep-show, by exhibiting 
which he gained his livelihood. One day the 
box containing the movable pictures broke 
down on the street, and thus put an end to the 
poor man’s living. Someone sent him to Ash- 
worth’s house. He immediately gave him a 
piece of money toward repairing it, and a little 
paint to polish it up somewhat outside. The 
showman came to Ashworth’s church the first 
service afterwards, and has been a constant at- 
tendant there ever since. He became a Chrisian 
there. and now thanks God continually that 
his peep-show broke down on the streets of 
Rochdale. 

Perhaps some of your readers may think that 
Ashworth is a rich man, since he is able to 
spend so much money in doing good. Well, 
he is only a small store-keeper—a seller of wall- 
papers, I believe. All the time he has at his 
command is after he closes his shop in the 
evening; nor has he much money of his own 
to give; yet he has never sought monctary 
help from any one else, nor does he ever have 
collections taken in his church, which is often- 
times a great advantage to him in his peculiar 
labors. For instance, he was met one day by 
an old soldier who said he would never go and 
hear the nonsense of any parson, because, he 
continued, “ such men dare not preach without 
a gown, they cannot preach without a book. and 
they will not preach without money.” When 
Ashworth, however, assured him that he preached 
without a gown, without a book, and without 
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money, and that no collections were ever taken | hearts so full of love toward Christ and the 
in his church, the old veteran was subdued, and | souls of sinners as is the heart of John Ash- | 
whenever he comes to Rochdale he visits the | worth. 


Church for the Destitute, and though it is not 
yet certain that he has been converted, never- 
theless he has reformed much, having given up 
intoxicating liquors, and taken to reading the 
Bible. 

But, say you, Ashworth must receive money 
from somewhere. Yes, he does, and I will tell 
you the secret of it. Ashworth prayed his 
heavenly Father to send him the money as he 
needed it, and so, without ever having asked 
any one for a farthing, he received the -first 
year £15, Gs.; the second year, £26. 9s. 8d. ; 
the third year, £109. 7s. 103d.; the fourth 
year, £107. 93. 114d. ; and already this year, 
nearly £200. The amounts received by him, 
according to the four reports now before us, 
vary from a penny to five pounds. There is 
something very affecting to us in these reports. 
Let us try to find out who give the small sums. 
Among the items we find the fullowing : a deaf 
boy, 6d.; avblind man, Is. ; a street-sweeper, 
6d.; a poor man, who, after reading the last 
report, finds himself not so poor as he thought 
himself to be, 6d.; a bad girl, two ounces of 
tea and 6d.—and, remarks Ashworth, “ this 
girl knows what sorrow is ;” an apprentice, Ls. ; 
hired girl, 2s. 6d.; a young girl on her dying 
bed requested her mother to divide the 4s. she 
had managed to save, giving one half to some 
poor woman in the vicinity, and the other half 
to Ashworth ; a widow, 2s.; 18 sick men in a 
hospital, having heard the last report read, gave 
each one penny, Is. 1d.; one egg, worth a 
penny, by a poor old woman, whose husband 
had just died that morning, and who had no- 
thing else to give Ashworth as a token of her 
thanks to him for visiting her husband so often 
in his-sickness. 

If Ashworth could have borne all the expen- 
ses himself, he would not have published a re- 
port, but as he received various sums of money 
unasked for, he thought it his duty to let the 
donors know how they were spent. At the 
close of the second report he published a story, 
which proves that “truth is stranger than fic 
tion,” concerning a family that had once been 
in circumstances of uncommon poverty and 
misery; and at the close of the two following 
reports he publishes similar stories. Under. 
standing that they had done much good, he 
published a series of 13, which he entitled, 
‘“‘ Strange Tales from Humble Life.’ These 
have had a wide circulation, and have been 
very effective in promoting the good cause 
among those with whom he labors. They are, 
indeed, as they are entitled, stranye tales. We 
lost many a tear in reading them, and felt 
ashamed when we considered how much greater 
good each one of us could accomplish were our 





“ All of you are children of the Most High.” 
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WORK AWAY. 


Work away! 
For the master's eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 
Night and day! 
Work away! 


Keep the busy fingers plying ; ‘ 
Keep the ceaseless shuttles flying ; 
See that never thread lie wrong; 
Let not clash or clatter round us, 
Sound of whizzing wheels confound us; 
Steady hand! let woof be strong 
And firm, that has to last so long! 
Work away! 


Keep upon the anvil ringing 
Stroke of hammer: On the gloom 
Set twixt cradle and twixt tomb 
Shower of fiery sparkles flinging ; 
Keep the mighty furnace glowing ; 
Keep the red ore hissing, flowing 
Swift within the ready mould ; 
See that each one than the old 
Still be fitter, still be fairer 
For the servant’s use, and rarer 
For the master to bebold ; 

Work’ away ! 


| Sper 
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For the Leader’s eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 
Night and day! 


Wide the trackless prairies round us, - 
Dark and unsunned woods surround us 
Steep and savage mountains bound us ; 
Far away 
Smile the soft Savannaks green, 
Rivers sweep and roll between: 
Work away! 


Bring your axes, woodmen true, 

Smite the forest till the blue 

Of Heaven’s sunny eye looks through 

Every wild and tangled glade; 

Jungle, swamp and thicket shade 
Give to day! 


O’er the torrents fling your bridges, 
Pioneers! Upon the ridges so 
Widen, smooth, the rocky stair. ; . 
They that follow far behind, 
Coming after us, will find 
Surer, easier footing there ; 
Heart to heart, and band with band, 
From the dawn to dusk of day, 
Work away ! 


Scouts upon the mountains peak— 
Ye that see the Promised Land, 
Hearien us! for ye can speak 
Of the country ye have scanned, 
Far away! 
Work away! 


For the Father’s eye is on us! 

Never off us; still upon us, 
Night and day 

Work and pray ! 
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Pray ! and work will be completer ; 
Work | and prayer will be the sweeter ; 
Love! and prayer and work the fleeter 
Will ascend upon their way ! 


Fear not lest the busy finger 

Weave a net the soul to stay: 

Give her wings—she will not linger ; 
Soaring to the source of day; 
Cleaving clouds that still divide us 
From the azure depths of rest, 

She will come again! beside us 
With the sunshine on her breast ; 
Sit, and sing to us, while quickest 
On their tasks their fingers move, 
While the outward din was thickest, 
Songs that she bath learned above. 


Live in Future as in Present; 
Work for both while yet the day 
Is our own! for Lord and Peasant, 
Long and bright as summer’s day, 
Cometh, yet more sure, more pleasant 
Cometh soon our Holiday ! 
Work away ! 
—Dickens’ Household Words. 





Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
STRIVE AND DARE. 
Strive, brother, strive; 
When kind hearts are cold, 
And cold the reply of the once-loving eye, 
Strive to be bold. 
Dare, brother, dare ; 
When shame’s on thy cheek, 
And anger’s red glow on the face of thy foe, 
Dare to be meek. 
Strive. brother, strive ; 
’Mid the glare of the New, 


To the faith of the past, that has weathered the 
blast, 


Strive to be true. 
Dare, brother, dare; 
When compromise only 


Can win back the train of the false ones again, 
Dare to be lonely. 


—George Paulin. 


8h 


CURIOUS DETECTION OF A CRIMINAL. 


Not long ago there occurred in Prussia, one 
of those cases of detection of crime by scientific 
means which interest a large and intelligent 
class of readers. A quantity of gold, packed 
in boxes, was dispatched by a railway train. 
On arrival at its destination, it was discovered 
that the gold had been stolen from some of the 
boxes, which were refilled with sand to make 
up for the deficient weight. Measures were at 
once taken for the discovery of the thief, and 
that no chance might be lost, Professor Ehren- 
berg wus requested to make a microscopic ex- 
amination of the sand. The Professor (who is 
a member of the Academy of Sciences at Ber- 
lin, well known for his researches into minute 
objects, and his comparison of volcanic dust 
from all parts of the world,) asked that a quan 


tity of sand from every station by which the 


train had passed should be sent tohim. Ex- 
amining them one after another, he at last came 
to a sand which was identical with that found 
in the gold boxes. The pame of the station 
whence this sand had been collected was 
known, inquiries were set on foot at that sta- 
tion, and among the persons there employed, 
the thief was detected. — Sct. American. 






































SMALL LEAKS IN THE HOUSEHOLD SHIP. 


A thousand worm-holes, that will each admit 
searcely a gallon of water during ten hours, will 
much sooner water-log a ship than a large 
hole through which is poured a gallon a minute. 
In the financial affairs of a family, though the 
large outgoes may be eanvarsed and avvided, 
the whole income may be dribbled away, and 
noadvunce be made toward competency, wealth, 
or position. As a rule, the fiaancial success of 
any family depends more upon the economy of 
the wife than upon the earnings or business 
income of the husband. Mrs. Haskell, in her 
recently issued “ Household Encyclopedia,” 
throws together some of the small leaks in a 
household ship, which we copy for a double 
purpose: Ist, to show men that their wives 
have a multitude of eares, of little details, to 
look after—generally far more items than oo- 
cur in man’s business pursuits; and 2d, to 
perhaps in some cases indicate to housewives 
details that they may not have thought of be- 
fore :— 

“Much waste is often experienced in the 
boiling, &c., of meats. Unless watched, the 
cook will throw out water without letting it cool 
to take off the fat, or scrape the drippiog-pan in- 
tothe swill-pail. This grease is useful in many 
ways. Itcaa be burned in lamps, mixed with 
lard ; or, when no pork has been boiled with it, 
made into candles. When pork is boiled alone, 
it will do to fry cakes, if cleansed. Again, 
bits of meat are thrown out which would 
make hashed meat or hash. The flour is sifted 
in a wasteful manner, or the bread-pan left with 
dough sticking to it. Pie-crust is left and laid 
by to sour, instead of making a few tarts for 
tea,&c. Cuke batter is thrown out because bat 
little is left. Cold puddings are considered 
good for nothing, when often they can be 
steamed for the next day, or, as in the case of 
rice, made over in other forms. Vezetables 
are thrown away that would warm for break- 
fast nicely. Dish towels are thrown down 
where mice can destroy them. Soapis left in 
water to dissolve, or more used than is neces- 
sary. If Bath brick, whiting, rotten-stone, Xe., 
are used, much is wasted uselessly. The scrub 
brush is left in water, pails scorched by the 
stove, tubs and barrels left in the sun to dry 
and fall apart, chamber pails allowed to rust, 
tins not dried, and iron-ware rusted; nice 
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knives used for cooking in the kitchen, silver 
spoons are used to scrape kettles, or forks to toast 
bread. Rinsings of sweetmeats and skimmings 
of syrup, which make good vinegar, are thrown 
out; cream is allowed to mold and spoil; mus- 
tard to dry in the pot, and vinegar to corrode 
the castur; tea, roasted coffee, pepper and 
spices, to stand open and lose their strength. 
The molasses jug loses the cork, and the flies 
take possession. Sweetmea's are opened and 
forgottev. Vinegar is drawn in a basin and 
allowed to stand until both basin and vinegar 
are spoiled. Sugar is spilled from the barrel, 
eoffve from the sack, and tea from the chest. 
Different sauces are made too sweet, and both 
sauce and sugar wasted. Dried fruit has not 
been taken care of .in season, and becomes 
wormy. The vinegar on pickles loses strength 
or leaks out, and the pickles become soft. Po- 
tatoes in the cellar grow, and the sprouts are 
not removed until they become worthless. Ap- 
ples decay for want of looking over. Pork 
spoils for want of salt, and beef because the 
brine wants scalding. Hams become tainted or 
filled with vermin, for want of the right pro- 
tection. Dried beef becomes so hard it can’t 
be cut. Cheese molds, and is eaten by mice 
or vermin. , Lard is not well tried in the Fall, 
and becomes tainted. Butter spoils for want 
of being well made at first. Bones are burned 
that will make soup. Ashes are thrown out 
carelessly, endangering the premises, and being 
wasted. Servants leave a light and fire burning 
in the kitchen, when they are out all the even- 
ing. Clothes are whipped to pieces in the 
wind ; fine cambrics rubbed on the board, and 
laces torn in starching. Brooms are never 
hung up, and soon are spoiled. Carpets are 
swept with stubs, hardly fit to scrub the kitch- 
en, and good new brooms used for scrubbing. 
Towels are used in place of holders, and good 
aheets to iron, taking a fresh one every week, 
thus scorching nearly all in the house. Fluid, 
if used, is left uncorked, endangering the house 
and wasting the alcobol. Caps are left from 
lamps, rendering the fluid worthless by evapor- 
ation. Tuble linen is thrown carelessly down 
and is eaten by mice, or put away damp and is 
mildewed ; or the fruit stains forgotten, and 
washed in. Table-cloths and napkins used as 
dish wipers ; mats forgotten to be put under 
hot dishes ; teapots melted by the stove; water 
forgotten in pitchers and allowed to freeze in win- 
ter; slops for cow and pig never saved; china 
used to feed catsand dogs on ; and in many other 
ways a careless and inexperienced housekeeper 
will waste, without heeding, the hard-earned 
wages of her husband ; when she really thinks, 
because she buys no fine clothes, makes the old 
ones last, and cooks plainly, she is a most 
superior housekeeper.” 

The next time an unthinking husband is dis- 
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posed to be severe because some trifling matter 
has been neglected, he should “ put that in his 
pipe and smoke it.”—American Agriculturist. 





From the Leisure Hour. 
THE “BLIND MEN” IN THE LONDON POST- 
OFFICE. 


“ The table of the ‘ blind men’ is the calmest — 


spot in the building. ‘Theirs is no work of 
inere mechanical dexterity, that can be brought 
by constant practice toa dazzling rapidity of 
execution. lt requires much searching in di- 
rectories, much guessing, much meotal effort, 
to solve most of the riddles in writing and 
spelling that come upon the table. The ir- 


regular combinations of the alphabet alone | 


preseut a boundless field of variety to the ig- 
norant and persevering ; and when the combi- 
nations of Christian names and surnames, 
names of towns, and names of counties, as well 
as the forms of letters, and the parts of a let- 
ter’s proper superscription, come to be added, 
arithmetic can hardly convey the result. It is 
to this table, that all those riddle letters find 
their way, upon whose surface Islington is 
spelled and written ‘Kast Linton’; and the 
late Iron Duke is addressed, long after his 
death, as the ‘ Duk hor wellenton, Ip ark cor- 
ner London englent, or hulswear.’ Jhe ‘ blind 
men’ are often called? upon to decipher such 
directions as tke following, conveyed in the 
most undecided of handwritings: ‘To Mrs. 
Slater to the Prince of Wales in fits Roy place 
Kinteston London paid.’ The ‘blind men’ 
decide that this means the ‘ Prince of Wale’s 
public house, Fitzroy Place, Kentish Town ;’ 
and their verdict is final. 

“ Sometimes, comic boys address their rela- 
tives in London in the rudest pictorial form, 
giving a good deal of trouble to the ‘ blind 
men.’ A picture of a garden and a street, with 
a fancy portrait of the person for whom this 
letter is intended, drawn outside the note by a 
not very artistic youth of seven years of age, 
is not calculated to ease the sorting labor of 
the central post-office. Letters addressed to 
‘My Unele Jon, in London ’—‘ Wilm Stratton, 
commonly called teapot Weelim’—‘ Mary Apa 
Street, Red Rive lane Luke St., next door to 
the ocear’—'To No.3 Cros bsbry Row for 
the Female with the Infant up Bromley stairs’ 
— Ann Poror at Mrs. Wiohurst’s No. 24 Next 
door to two to one’—‘ Mikell Goodliff at St. 
Nouts Printis toa Shoo Maker Mis, his name 
not known, Mrs. Cooper is grandmother to the 
Lad ’—‘elixa clarck saxton hotel, saint)uord 
hon se’—and ‘This fanke Taghe Warkitt ill 
Wise cowse Wile of Wythe,’ with many more 
like them, are constantly coming under the 
notice of this branch of the Sorting Depart- 
ment. 

* The ‘ blind men’ feel a professional artis- 
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tic pride in mastering every difficulty, although 
the difficulty is to be taken to the Land’s End 
for the small charge of a penny. Failing all 
attempts to make clear that which is never to 
be read in this world, the interior (after the 
proper forms have been observed) is at last 
looked into, only to present a larger, and more 
enigmatic surface still. The only colorable 
explanation that can be given of the mystery 
based upon the annual average of riddles 
which come before the ‘blind men,’ is that 
some Irish hop-picker, passing through Lon- 
don, on his ruad to Kent, is anxious to com- 
mynicate with a relative in some part of his 
native country. 

“ The sorting office for newspapers and pack- 
ets is upon an upper floor, and is reached by an 
endless stair-case, worked by machinery, which 
revolves and ascends like the spokes of a 
treading mill. The business in this depart- 
ment is very similar to that below, except that 
the sorting proceeds more slowly, and the 
packets, while fewer, are much larger. The 
‘blind man’ here is chiefly eugaged with the 
newspapers whose moist addresses have either 
come off or been partially torn, and this 


work, like that of the other department, is 


the heaviest on Friday night, the great news- 
paper despatch night of the week. 
“‘He employs himself a good deal in guess- 


ing the kind of newspaper which would prob- 
ably go to certain individuals, when he finds 
himself with a number of addresses without 


papers and a number of papers without ad- 
dresses. 


open a cover and find a Tory organ which 
he hates, in place of the Whig organ, which 
he loves. The newspaper ‘blind man’ per- 
forms his work as carefully as he can; and 
if he does make an occasional mistake in 
sending the wrong paper to the wrong man, 
his countrymen must forgive him, wifen they 
know the difficulties with which he has to 
contend.” 


ABOUT MOTHS. 


Many a lady, on taking out her furs the past 
winter, noticed the hairs falling out, and, on 
examining the skins themselves, found them 
perforated with small holes. These holes are 
cut by the moth—an insect whose habits every 
lady should know all about. Naturalists tell 
us that the moth is the larva of a family of in- 
sects called Timea. Its winged life bc gins in 
the spring, and lasts only a few months. It is 
small, and of a light brown color. After flut- 
tering around a short time, it finds a mate, when 
the happy pair go to housekeeping, and to 


building up a fumily. The female creeps into 


lays her egg 


and so many furs are punctured. 
they lie torpid. 
birth to the winged insect, which again begins 


parents had done before. 


ers with tobacco. 


No disappointment is so bitter to 
the country resident as to miss his week’s 
budget of news and reading, when he comes 
down to breakfast on a Saturday, or to tear 


question, “ Is it not thus, or so ?” 
you may know a thing better than other peo 





cracks and crevices, into closets and clothes’ 
presses, under the edges of carpets, wherever 
woolens or furs ure stored away, and there she 
The parents soon die. Ina 
fortnight, the eggs hatch out into light colored 


caterpillars about a quarter or half an inch 
long. They begin to gnaw upon whatever 
they can find to make nests of. 


It is in doing 
this that so many carpets, so much upholstering, 
In winter 
In sprivg the chrysalis gives 


the circle of pairing and egg-laying as ite 
Now, as moths lay 
their eggs mostly in June, that evidently is the 


best time for making au onslaught among them. 
Take out every article of fur or woolen, givea 


thorough shaking and whipping, a long expos- 
ure to hot sun, if practicable, and another 
dressing with the switch before storing them. 
Put salt and Scotch snuff under the edges of 
the carpets. Fumigate the closets aud draw- 
On returning the articles to 
their places, put small branches of cedar or 
distribute little packages of camphor gum 
among them.—American Agriculturist. 


“Lo, children are an heritage of the Lord.” 





To escape the accusation of being desirous to 
be thought learned, or passing for scholars, ab- 


stain from any display of your learning, how 


great soever it may be. Seek not to appear 
wiser or more learned than the company you 
are with. And whatever you converse about, 
let it be in an easy, natural, and unaffected 
manner. The manner of doing things is some- 
times more important than the things them- 
selves. If you have occasion to contradict 
anybody, or set them right from a mistake, 
avoid bluntly saying, “That is not so,” “I 
know better ;” but rather express a belief that 
it is a mistake or misinformation; or ask the 
For though 


ple, yet it is displeasing to tell them so directly 
without something to soften it. And may you, 
who have this superior learning, or other useful 
qualifications, or possess riches or power, bear 
in mind that these can ouly render the posses- 
sor happy in proportion as he employs them to 
increase the bappiness of others. They are in- 
struments in his hands: the wants and help- 
lessness of mankind are the objects to which 
they are to be applied. Of their use, an ac- 
count is to be rendered. To what end de- 
signed, how they have been used, and what 
reckoning awaits them, are solemn reflections. — 
Extract. 


. 





A true, and a good servant, are the came 
thing. — ean. 
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Endeavor to have the mastery of your tem- 
per, and be governed by reason, so as not — 
to avoid abuse to brutes, but to possess suc 
coolness of mind and serenity of @untenance as 
to bear to hear disagreeable things from your 
fellow-men without anger, and agreeable ones 
without sudden bursts of joy. If from some 
oause you feel a hasty rise of passion, resolve 
not to utter a word while you feel that emotion 
within you. Determine to keep your counte- 
Rance as unmoved and as unembarraseed as 

le. People are sometimes led into great 
istencies by giving way toanger. By si- 


lence, or an answer in meekness or gentleness, | 


the offending person will sooner be convinced 
of his error, than by a return of angry expres- 
sions. Passionate persons often make others 
unhappy, and themselves miserable. Indeed, 
people when angry are not themselves. And 
therefore silence to passion is the best answer, 
and will frequently conquer what resistance 
inflames.— Extract. 
en 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firovur anp Meat.—Sales of superfine Flour at 
$7 50, extra at $7 75. Penna. and Ohio family at 
$8 00 and $8 25 per barrel, and fancy at 950. Small 
sales to the trade from $7 00 up to $9 00 for com- 
mon and fancy. Last sales of Rye Flour $7 00. 
Corn Meal is scarce at $5 75 for Pennsylvania,-and 
$6 25 for Brandywine. 

Grain.—Sales of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$1 83 a 1 90 per bushel, and white at from $2 00 to 
205. Rye is scare at $1 49 a $150. Corn—Yel- 
low is quick at $1 3541 37 afloat. Oats are un- 
changed—sales of Penna. at 89 a 90 cts. Last sales 
ef Penna. Barley at $1 35a 1 40,and of Malt at 
Sl 60a 1 65. 

Seeps.—Cloverseed is in good demand at $7 25 
a $7 50 per 64 lbs. Timothy is unsettled at $2 50 
a $275 per bushel. Small sales of Flaxseed at 
3 37 a $3 50. 


a eS 


ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 
Pa., for Boys and Youne Mes. 

Geo. A. Newson, Principal. 

Summer Session of 12 weeks, will commence the 

llth of 4th month, 1864. For Circulars address the 

Principal, Kennett Square P. O., Ohester county, Pa. 

A few Summer Boarders will be accommodated 
during 7th and 8th months. G. A. N. 

4th month 16, 1864.—+f. 











HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys; situated on the Cross- 

wicks Rvad, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 

The forty-eighth (48) session of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of 5th month, 1864, 
and continue twenty weeks. 

TERMS, $70; one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. 


For further particulars address, 


Henry W. Ripewar, 
Crosswick’s P. Q., Burlington county, N. J. 
4th mo. 9, '64—3m 


EINTELLIGENCER. 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
A Boarpine Scuoot ror Graze. 


This Institution, beautifully and Acalthfully located 
in the northern limits of Attleborough, Bucks co., 
Penna., will commence its Spring and summer term 
on the 19th of Fifth Month, next, and continue in 
session twelve weeks. The course of instruction is 
thorough and complete in all the elementary and 
higher branches of an Ewcusn, Cuassicat, snd 
Matuematical Education. The French language is 
taught ty a native French teacher. Circulars giv- 
ing full particulars may be had on application to 
the principals, Attleborough P. 0.; Bucks County, 
Penna, Isragt J. GRAHAMB. 

Janz F. Graname. 
Principals. 
3d mo. 26, 1864-2m. 





OR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, SEVERAL 

sets “Friends’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes in 
ONCH NOt, WEW]Y BOURKE. 0.00. cccscccece sessssescoee $7.50 
Conversations, Discussions, &c. of Thomas Story. 
Hugh Judge’s Journal......... seessssesseeee coveee 70 
Memoirs, Ann Byrd, Isauc Martin and Rufus 

Ns OR sicientincasisidinacscsces eseecceees ceeees 25 
Also, Journal of John Comly...... .....-seseseeee 1.50 


CHARLES COMLY, Byberry, or, 
EMMOR COMLY, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 
[st mo. 23, 1864.—tf. 


OR RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 

two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large hull on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a large school- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole gur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
convenient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esgnezee Hance, near the premises. 


WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa 
MARK PALMER, 
Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 





3d mo. 19, 64.—tf. 

T ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Book- 
« Sellers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 & 19 

South Sixth Street, Philada. Also, Manufacturers 

of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Frienda’ 

Books, and Foulke’s Almanac.—3d mo. 12, ’64. tf. 





TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
561 Arch St., have on hand # good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to bave the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
9mo. 12, ’63—ly. 


Clothing. 











